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Allies Clamp Down 
Neutral Nations 


Pressure Brought to Bear Upon 
‘Turkey, Sweden, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Switzerland 


CURB ON WAR SUPPLIES IS SOUGHT 


Coupled with Severe Restrictions on 
Diplomats in England te Pre- 
vent Military Leaks 


As our military leaders stand poised 
for the invasion of Europe, our diplo- 
matic leaders have launched a major 
ffensive of their own; an offensive 
against the remaining neutral nations 
of Europe.. This offensive is designed 
not to bring the neutrals into the war 
on our side. Its purpose is rather to 
induce them to stop helping the Ger- 
mans. We are determined to make 
sure that the war is not prolonged as 
a result of the activities of these neue 
tral nations. 

Tn his address on foreign policy de- 
livered to the nation last month, See- 
retary of State Hull clearly set forth 
our objectives toward the neutrals. 
He pointed out that during the stage 
of military weakness we were fre- 
quently forced to make compromises 
with the neutrals. We knew that they 
were aiding the enemy, but there was 
little we could do about it. It was a 
Victory if we could keep them from 
actually joining ranks with the Axis. 
Now, Mr. Hull declares, we are taking 
4much stronger stand in our dealings 
with them. He outlined our policy as 
follows : 


- Aiding Our Enemy 


We can no longer acquiesce in these 
nations’ drawing upon the resources of 
the Allied world when they at the same 

contribute to the death of troops 
sacrifice contributes to their sal- 

as well as ours.. We have scrupu- 

lously respected the sovereignty of these 
; and we have not coerced, nor 

We coerce, any nation to join us in 

it. We have said to these coun- 





to purchase protection against ag- 
gression by furnishing aid to ca pod 
—whether it be by permitting official 
in agents to carry on their activ- 
of espionage against the Allies 
n neutral borders; or by sending to 
the essential ingredients of the 
Sel which kills our soldiers; supply 
Products which can no longer issue from 
ng ruins of German factories. 
ask them only, but with insistence, 

i cease aiding our enemy. © 
We and the British have taken a 
tumber of steps to carry out his policy 
n the neutrals. The four prin- 
i neutrals of Europe—Spain, Tur- 
ey, Sweden, and Portugal—have been 
approached on the subject 
[have been requested to stop sup- 
wing the enemy with vital war ma- 
terials and in other ways helping him. 
One of the purposes of Undersecretary 
‘State Edward R. Stettinius’ visit to 
idon is understood to be this prob- 
m A plan of action against the neu- 
fais, if they should fail to fall in line, 
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nerican and Russian govern- 

i, has taken unprecedented action 
ent leaks of military informa- 
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tries that it is no longer necessary for, 
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Conversing With the Wise 
By Walter E. Myer 


In books, says the philosopher, Francis Bacon, “we converse with the wise, 
as in action with fools.” There is much truth in this observation, though it will 
stand considerable modification. The people with whom we converse face to face 
are not all fools, though some of them are, and few of them are to be classed 
among the great. As we go about among our friends, we meet and. talk with many 
admirable people, but, unless our situation is quite unusual, we are thrown with 
few who stand in the top rank of the nation’s thinkers and fewer still who have 
places among the greatest of all time. We naturally enjoy our associations, and 
they will remain the most potent influence in our lives. But oral conversation 
as a spur to the finest possible achievement usually leaves much to be desired. 

When we read, however, we may be in contact with the greatest minds of all 
time. You may go to the library shelf and by the simple act of taking down 
books and turning their pages, secure an introduction to the wisest men and 
women of the ages. You may come into possession of the best that they have 
ever thought in their most inspired moments. You may, in the truest sense, 
associate with the leaders of every land and every epoch of history. For inspi- 
ration of the highest order, therefore, you may t.:rn to books. You turn to them 
also for specific information, for, on the whole, people who have had books pub- 
lished are better informed than the people whom you are likely to meet and talk 
to concerning the problems in which you have an interest. 

But it is not to be assumed that one may gain dependable information or 
inspiration merely by opening books at random. It is not so easy as that. The 
careful task of selection cannot be avoided. “Some books-are to be tasted,” says 
Bacon, “others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.” 
He might have added that most of the books which pour from the printing 
presses might well be thrown into the waste basket upon sight. But how are 
you to make the selection? How are you to learn how to choose the most reliable 
or the most inspiring books? These questions may be answered by asking an- 
other—“Why are you in school?” One of your primary objects in spending years 
in school is, or should be, to learn to read and to learn what to read. Your 
school should help you to find your way about in the world of books. If your 
school fails in this objective, if it does not serve as a guide to your reading, you 
must undertake the task yourself; that is, if you hope to be well educated— 
educated in the art of conversing with the wise. 
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American Observer 


A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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Labels Expected In 
Political Campaign 


Real Issues May Be Clouded by 
Use of Terms Such as “Reac- 
tionary” and “Radical” 


CONFLICTING PHILOSOPHIES STUDIED 


Wide Differences of Opinion Over 
Role of Government in Con- 


trolling U. $. Economy 


The coming half year will be a pe- 
riod of political discussion. The pres- 
idential campaign will give politics a 
place along with war news and post- 
war plans in the public press and in 
private conversation. Mych of the 
discussion will be confusing rather 
than clarifying. Terms which have 
no clearly accepted meaning will be 
bandied about. There will be much 
talk of “free enterprise,” “regimenta- 
tion,” “liberalism,” “conservatism,” 
“radicalism,” “reaction,” the “Right,” 
and the “Left.” 

It is usually better in a political 
campaign to avoid such words or 
phrases, Instead of labelling a candi- 
date a “liberal” or a “conservative,” it 
is ordinarily more helpful to fix atten- 
tion upon the definite measures for 
which he stands or which he opposes 
or ignores, and then to judge him by 
his attitudes on these concrete matters. 

But these somewhat vague terms 
will nevertheless be used. They will 
enter prominently into political discus- 
sions, and it will be well for citizens 
to study them and to become ac- 
quainted with their more commonly 
accepted meanings, together with their 
frequent uses and misuses. Accord- 
ingly, in the article which follows, we 
will briefly analyze a number of the 
terms which are often used to describe 
candidates or policies. 


Conservatives and Liberals 


The term “conservative” comes from 
“conserve.” Broadly speaking, the 
conservative wants to conserve or save 
what we have. He is afraid that if 
we try to make any changes, we will 
lose some of the good things which we 
now enjoy. He is cautious when plans 
for improvement are advanced. He is 
inclined to think that we have done 
pretty well up to this point and that, 
as a usual thing, we should “let well 
enough alone.” ) 

But while, as a generalization, this 
definition of a conservative covers the 
ground fairly well, we should be care- 
ful about applying it to individual 
cases. A man may be conservative in 
some respects and not in others. A 
man who is conservative in politics 
may not show that tendency in busi- 
ness, He may support changes in in- 
dustrial and business methods. He is 
glad to hear of inventions and new de- 
vices and wants to put them into oper- 
ation. Ordinarily he thinks that im- 
provements in standards of living 
come as a result of inventions and in- 
dustrial changes. 

But the political conservative is sus- 
picious of efforts to use the govern- 
ment to hurry changes in our economic 

(Continued on page 6) 
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AILY newspapers have been called 
“the people’s universities,” and in 
the scope of subjects they treat, many 
of them are well qualified for the role. 
Besides covering political, social, finan- 
cial, sports, and a variety of other 
news, the larger papers give regular 
attention to the arts. In particular, 
they are concerned with literature— 
with the new imaginative and factual 
writings published in book form. 

This has been true since the early 
days of American journalism. New 
Yorkers of 1851, reading the first is- 
sue of a new paper called the Times, 
were urged to read the novels of Alex- 
andre Dumas and the works of Wash- 
ington Irving. As American news- 
papers increased in size, still more at- 
tention was given to reviews of new 
books. Finally, as the nineteenth cen- 
tury gave way to the twentieth, the 
major newspapers began devoting en- 
tire sections of their Sunday editions 
to the subject of books. 

Three leaders in this field were The 
New York Times, the New York 
Herald Tribune, and the New York 
Evening Post. By the 1920’s, each 
was publishing a weekly book supple- 
ment of magazine proportions. Be- 
sides reviews of current books, writ- 
ten by noted literary authorities, these 
sections contained discussions of lit- 
erary trends, interviews with famous 
writers, and articles on various ques- 
tions of interest in the world of 
thought. 

In the summer of 1924 what had 
been the Evening Post book section 
was launched as a separate weekly 
magazine under the name of The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. Edited 
and run by a distinguished company 
of literary lights, it soon came to oc- 
cupy a leading place among thought- 
ful publications. 

Many of the noted literary men and 
women who made The Saturday Re- 
view a success in the beginning are 
still working toward its continuing ex- 
cellence. Critic Henry Seidel Canby, 
poet William Rose Benet, and Amy 
Loveman, well-known literary editor, 
have been part of its staff for two dec- 
ades of publication. Bennett Cerf 
and editor-in-chief Norman Cousins 
are the more recent comers who round 
out the present board of editors. 

A typical issue of The Saturday Re- 
view contains more than a dozen book 
reviews. Almost all types of books 
come within range of the magazine’s 
scrutiny. Books on politics and gov- 
ernment, fiction, children’s books, 
technical treatises, and poetry are con- 





Facts About Magazines 


Book Review Periodicals 











sidered and appraised. In addition, 
The Saturday Review features two or 
three serious articles in each issue. 
In subject matter, these may range 
from humor to philosophy. The single 
characteristic which unites them is 
high quality of thought and writing. 
As the editors have announced, the 
aim of the magazine is to be “not just 
comment on literature but literature 
itself.” 

Special departments of The Satur- 
day Review of Literature include a 
long editorial, a section devoted to 
anecdotes and chatty comment by Ben- 
nett Cerf, and a section called “The 
Phoenix Nest.” The last named is 
devoted to miscellaneous discussion by 
another of the editors. The Saturday 
Review has a separate department for 
mystery lovers called “The Criminal 
Record.” 

Both The New York Times Book 
Review and the Tribune’s Weekly Book 
Review are similar in content to The 
Saturday Review of Literature. 
Tabloid-sized supplement stapled to- 
gether for greater durability, both 
run to about 24 pages. 

About two dozen books are reviewed 
in each paper’s book section each week. 
In both, noted authors and critics are 
chosen to discuss the selected publica- 
tions. Where books are technical or 
in some other way specialized, writers 
with particular knowledge of the field 
are singled out to serve as reviewers. 

Neither the Times nor the Tribune 
devotes as much space to general arti- 
cles as does The Saturday Review of 
Literature. In the Times book review 
section, comment such as appears in 
articles and departments of The Sat- 
urday Review is restricted to “Speak- 
ing of Books” which editor J. Donald 
Adams writes each week. On the same 
page with Adams’ column, the Times 
Book Review features a column of 
poetry and one of prose quotations. 

The Tribune Weekly Book Review 
under the editorship of Irita Van 
Doren occasionally publishes short lit- 
erary articles in addition to its straight 
book reviews. A column of light lit- 
erary comment and anecdote written 
by Isabel Patterson appears under the 
heading “Turns with a Bookworm.” 

These three publications, which are 
readily available in most libraries as 
well as by subscription, are valuable 
indices of the nation’s literary life, 
which in turn is a highly significant 
index to the whole social scene. The 


student who refers to them regularly 
will be aided in choosing the books he 
wants to read. 
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William L. Shirer 


HE “inside story” of how the Sec- 

ond World War came about has now 
been told and retold by scores of for- 
eign correspondents turned authors. 
But one of the trail-blazers in this line 
still holds the record for creating the 
biggest stir. When William L. 
Shirer’s Berlin Diary was published in 
1941 it immediately became a best sel- 
ler among best sellers. 

: The soft-spoken, scholarly man who 
wrote Berlin Diary brought 15 years 
of foreign reporting experience to the 
undertaking. Since then he has turned 
his background and skill to new chan- 
nels. Today he interprets Axis psy- 
chological warfare against us in a 
syndicated column called “The Propa- 
ganda Front” and analyzes the latest 
news in a 15-minute Sunday evening 
radio program. 

Shirer is one of the people who ex- 
plains his journalistic career simply 
by saying that he had always wanted 
to be a newspaperman. Graduating 
from Coe College in his home state of 


Iowa, he started out as a cub reporter - 


on the Cedar Rapids Republican. But 
he soon decided that it would take 
more than this kind of experience to 
prepare him for what he wanted. He 
borrowed $200 and set off for Europe 
on a cattle boat. : 

Tours of England, Belgium, and 
France had used up all but $10 of his 
funds when he was hired by the Paris 
office of the Chicago Tribune. This 
began his real career. Within a year, 
he had shown such outstanding capa- 
bilities that he was transferred to the 
Tribune’s European staff, with a rov- 
ing assignment which took him all 
over Europe. In 1929 he became 
chief of the Central European bureau 
of the Tribune—a post which he held 
until 1932. 

Between 1932 and 1934 Shirer 
varied his experience by a vacation 
period spent in reading, swimming, 
and mountain climbing with his wife 
in Spain and by extended travels in 
the East. He wandered through 
Afghanistan and India, studying Hin- 
du philosophy. Finally he met Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, became his close 
friend, and followed him on his jour- 
neys up and down the land. 

In 1934, he was back in Europe as 
Berlin correspondent for Universal 
News Service. Three years later he 
embarked on the job which created his 
reputation—he began reporting the 
European .political scene over the air 
for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 

Bringing the news to the American 


William L. Shirer 
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people direct from its source was a — imposec 
new technique in those days, and ™ member 
Shirer was one of the men responsible of Nati 
for developing it. Standing his @ ‘ion of 
ground courageously with violent @ Signed ’ 
events going on all around him, he hermeti 
smoothly interpreted crisis after crisis B %US € 
for the radio listeners at- home in § Mnocen 
America. Once when he was about ™ ‘ormati 
to go on the air in Prague to describe It is ; 
the Czech war games which preceded tie step 
the Munich settlement, a fighter plane § "ights | 
crashed a few feet from the micro § Past un 
phone. But as soon as the survivos § ® justi 
had been rescued from the wreckage @ % mili 
the broadcast began as though nothing but also 
had happened. ditions 
Even though Europe was not off Hitler, 1 
cially at war in those troubled days of against | 
the middle 1930’s, censorship was very @ °YeY 
much alive. It became harder and § utile to 
harder to give the real news to th @ ‘#! rigt 
radio public. Unable to release the 
stories he wanted, Shirer kept a diary 
in which he explained what he really Moreo 
thought of the events he was witness § “@" hay 
ing. either th 
At the same time, however, he mal- the word 
aged to convey more than most com- rs gro 
mentators did. Knowing that the alert Spal othe 
German censors who stood ready to § P@0S 
cut him off the air at the first objer — “™eutre 
tional statement knew English only pou 1 
academically, he put over his meaning ae 
by using American slang and letting ane witl 
his tone and emphasis tell the rest of aid to the 
the story. — 
Shirer stayed in Europe until the af 
end of 1940, contributing the Berlin ut w 
reports to Columbia’s evening news pam 
roundup. Smuggling his diary ot ma 
with him, he left for the United States in 





in December. He toured the countty 
making speeches on the need for 
ican aid to the Allies. 
As a columnist and radio comm 
tor, Shirer has continued to sound 
kind of warning note first struck 
book. The enemy is tough and ull 
lievably ingenious in his ways of § 
ing, Shirer warns. The whole west 
world was nearly lost to fascism 
cause the democracies did not 
this soon enough. Now that we 
what we face, we must be edi 
strong and clever. 4 
Shirer’s championing of all-out 
fort has led him to be especially 
on those whom he regards as 
can fascists. He believes that 
versive elements in this country) 
still a serious menace. While he 
plores any type of witch-hunting # 
persecution of those who disagree 
national policy, he is firm in his ¢ 
to see the Fifth. Column stamped 
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Pressure Put Upon Europe's Neutrals 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tion to the enemy. All diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in England, with the ex- 
ception of those of the United States 
and the Soviet Union, have been sub- 
jected to the severest restrictions ever 
by any government. They are 
forbidden to leave the country, to send 
messages in code to their governments, 
and in general are subjected to the 
same restrictions which apply to all 
aliens residing in England. 
While these restrictions apply to 


members of the United Nations as 


well as neutrals, its principal objective 
will be to curb the neutrals, for it is 
through neutral sources that military 
information is most likely to reach the 
enemy. This is especially true in the 
case of a neutral like Spain which has 
frequently expressed its sympathy for 
the Axis cause and whose assistance 
to the Axis since the beginning of the 
war has been most flagrant. 

Following the numerous restrictions 
imposed upon Eire, which, although a 
member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, is a neutral, this latest ac- 
tion of the British government is de- 
signed to seal the British Isles as 
hermetically as possible against con- 
scious espionage activities and against 
innocent leaks of vital military in- 
formation. 

It is freely admitted that this dras- 
tic step is an infringement of neutral 
rights as they have existed in the 
past under international law. But it 
is justified not only on the grounds 
of military security and necessity 
but also on those of the changed con- 
ditions which prevail in this war. 
Hitler, by his very acts of aggression 
against neutral nations, trampled upon 
every right they enjoyed and it is 
futile to speak of any remaining neu- 
tral rights under such circumstances. 


Few Really Neutral 


Moreover, few of the neutrals of this 
war have actually been neutral in 
either the legal or the ethical sense of 
the word. Most of them have favored 
one group of belligerents as against 
the other. For example, many of 
Spain’s activities have been extremely 
unneutral and have helped the Ger- 
mans, Turkey, on the other hand, has 
been pro-Ally, with a treaty of alli- 
ance with Britain. Portugal has given 
aid to the Allied cause by granting con- 
cessions in the Azores to build naval 


But whatever sympathies the gov- 
ernments and the peoples of the neu- 
trals may have had, their activities 
since the outbreak of the war have 
been of considerable assistance to the 
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the shipment of iron ore to 


enemy. We have discussed in pre- 
vious issues of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER the contributions which have 
been made to the Axis cause by many 
agents operating from the soil of Eire 
and Spain. Most of the neutrals have 
made—and are making—substantial 
contributions to the Axis war ma- 
chine by supplying needed war mate- 
rials, and it is against these contribu- 
tions that the diplomatic offensive is 
now being waged. 

It is particularly important, at this 
critical time, that Sweden’s help be 
halted because that country supplies 
at least two vital weapons of war to 
the Nazi machine. These are high- 
grade iron ore and ball bearings. The 
Nazi war machine has always de- 
pended heavily upon Swedish iron ore 
and its loss would be a heavy blow to 
the Nazis. The Swedes have been sup- 
plying millions of tons of iron ore an- 
nually to the Germans. While the 
shipments for this year have been cut 
by about a third, they are still con- 
siderable and we are now seeking to 
reduce them further. 

We have also requested the Swedes 
to stop completely their sales of ball 
bearings and the parts which go into 
ball bearings. It is useless for Ameri- 
can and British airmen to lose their 
lives bombing the great ball-bearing 
centers of Germany and German-oc- 
cupied territory if these materials are 
to be supplied by the Swedes. | 

Sweden has argued that she must 
continue to supply these materials to 
Germany because she must have Ger- 
man coal without which her economic 
life would be paralyzed. 
But the Swedes are also 
dependent upon other 
supplies which she does 
not receive from Ger- 
many. She is dependent 
upon oil, wheat, cotton, 
and a number of other 
products which come 
from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. We have al- 
lowed Swedish ships car- 
rying these goods to pass 
through the Allied 
blockade, with the under- 
standing that none of 
them are to be exported 
from Sweden. Thus, 
should Sweden fail to 
heed our request that her 
supplies .of war mate- 
rials to the Reich be 
halted, we hold a power- 
ful weapon against her 
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Ankara, capital of Turkey. The Turks have agreed to stop the shipment of 
chrome to Germany 


because we can shut off these supplies 
from the outside. 

Turkey’s principal contribution to 
the Nazi war machine is the shipment 
of chrome, which is used to harden 
steel and is thus vital in the manufac- 
ture of many articles of war. The 
British, at the outset of the war, tried 
to prevent this chrome from falling 
into Germany’s hands by signing an 
agreement with Turkey whereby all 
of Turkey’s production would be taken 
by England. This agreement, how- 
ever, expired in 1942. Since that time, 
the Germans have been obtaining con- 
siderable quantities of chrome. In 
some cases, the Germans have sent the 
railroad cars in which the mineral has 
been shipped. Already this year some 
25,000 tons of chrome have been sup- 
plied to Germany by the Turks. 


Turkey Yields 


With the loss of the Ukraine, Ger- 
many is more dependent than ever up- 
on Turkish chrome because she can no 
longer obtain elsewhere the minerals, 
such as manganese, which, like chrome, 
are used in the steel-hardening proc- 
ess. The British have attempted to 
bring Turkey into line by stopping the 
shipment of armaments to Turkey and 
we have cut off lend-lease shipments of 
arms. Last month,.both the British 
and American governments exerted 
stronger pressure upon the Turks to 
stop feeding the Nazi war machine. 
Their efforts have been crowned with 
success because the Turks have now 
agreed to halt all exports of chrome. 

The most important product sup- 
plied to Hitler by Spain 
is wolfram, or tungsten 
ore. Like chrome and 
manganese, this mineral 
is also used to harden 
steel. Several months 
ago, we began taking ac- 
tion against the Spanish 
government in order to 
halt the shipment of 
wolfram. As far back as 
February 1, we imposed 
an embargo upon the 
shipment of oil from the 
Caribbean to Spain, thus 
cutting off a monthly 
supply of some 50,000 
tons of petroleum prod- 
ucts. This embargo, it is 
understood, has greatly 
reduced the shipments of 
wolfram to Germany, 
pending the negotiation 
of an agreement between 


Spain and the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Portugal, like Spain, is a source of 
wolfram for Germany. In fact, Portu- 
gal has been supplying larger quanti- 
ties of the mineral to the Germans 
than Spain has. Inasmuch as Portu- 
gal is largely dependent upon the out- 
side world for many materials, the 
Allies hold a powerful weapon in their 
hands. Whether it will be used will 
depend upon the success of the diplo- 
matic pressure now being exerted. 

The remaining neutral country of 
Europe, Switzerland, is located not on 
the fringes of the continent but in the 
very heart, and thus occupies a posi- 
tion somewhat different from the 
others. The oldest democracy in Eu- 
rope, she is firmly opposed to every- 
thing the Nazi regime stands for. 
Yet, hemmed in on all sides by Axis- 
controlled territory, she has been 
obliged to supply certain materials to 
the Reich. But despite threats, she 
has not allowed herself to become a 
vassal of the Nazis and has stood as 
an oasis of freedom and independence 
in a continent dominated by tyranny 
for nearly five years. 


Tug-of-War 


The neutrals are now in the midst 
of a powerful tug-of-war between the 
Allies and the Germans. Just as we 
are using every possible form of diplo- 
matic pressure to induce them to stop 
helping the Germans, so the Nazis are 
leaving no stone unturned in trying 
to frustrate our efforts. Trade mis- 
sions and special diplomatic agents 
are constantly trying to hold the neu- 
trals in line. 

Perhaps the greatest inducement 
the United States and Britain can hold 
out to the neutrals is the certainty of 
an Allied victory and the benefits they 
would derive from such a victory. 
Secretary Hull reminded them of their 
stake in an Allied victory when he 
said: “We have constantly sought to 
keep before them what they, of course, 
know—that upon our victory hangs 
their very existence and freedom as 
independent nations.” 

All the neutrals are, of course, anxi- 
ous to preserve their “freedom as in- 
dependent nations.” They are also 
anxious to derive benefits from the 
peace settlement made after the war. 
They realize that if they fail to fall 
in line with Allied requests now they 
may be penalized later. This knowl- 
edge may be far more effective in 
bringing them to accept Allied policy 
than the threat of economic action at 
this time. 
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Spain has demonstrated open sympathy for the Axis 
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Hitler’s Fortress assaulted from all sides 


The Air Invasion 


Paving the way for invasion, Allied 
air attacks have reached a new cre- 
scendo in the skies over Europe. Al- 
most every day’s operations have 
been record-breaking. In one 36-hour 
period, 6,000 British and American 
‘planes hurled 8,000 tons of explosives 
and incendiaries on Axis targets. In 
this furious assault, bombs rained 
down at the rate of 200 tons an hour. 

Almost all parts of Hitler’s fortress 
continent have felt the sting of Allied 
air power. Not only German indus- 
trial cities, but French manufacturing 
centers, coastal defenses up and down 
western Europe, and Balkan war ma- 
terial caches have been among our 
targets. 

So telling have been the attacks on 
German aircraft manufacturing that 
the Luftwaffe has been unable—or un- 
willing—to offer substantial resistance 
to fresh bombing raids. British and 
American losses in the air have stead- 
ily decreased until some of the great- 
est attacks have netted less than one 
per cent losses for our forces. Al- 
though it is felt that the Nazis may 
be withholding some part of their re- 
maining air strength for the invasion, 
their failure to defend key cities is an 
indication of their growing weakness. 

Additional evidence of our tre- 
mendous air power comes in a state- 
ment from London. The invasion com- 
mand is confident that it will be pos- 
sible to use bombers in support of our 
invasion forces and at the same time 
continue the bombing of German in- 
dustrial targets while the invasion in 
the West is going on. 


In the Far East 


Battle centers in the Orient are 
moving constantly westward. Ameri- 
can forces, once pushed east almost 
to Hawaii, are now active in the air 
over the central and western parts of 
the: Caroline islands, western New 
Guinea, and the islands northwest of 
Australia. Sumatra, at the extreme 
west of the Indies island group, has 
been hit by British naval forces. Gen- 
eral MacArthur has moved into Dutch 
New Guinea. And a crucial battle is 
still rdging in northern India. 

The attack on northern Sumatra, 
which took the enemy completely by 


surprise, is interpreted to mean that 
the British are on the threshold of a 
determined effort to retake their lost 
stronghold at Singapore. Access to 
Singapore, which lies at the very tip 
of the Malay peninsula, is controlled 
by Sumatra just across the narrow 
Straits of Malacca. 

As we go to press, the battle for 
Manipur state in northern India seems 
to be turning in favor of our forces. 
British, Chinese, and American troops 
have driven back the Japanese at sev- 
eral points around the key city of Im- 
phal. But the Japanese have too much 
at stake to give up the invasion easily. 
Knowing the political value of the 
puppet “Free Indian” movement they 
hope to establish and the military 
value of Allied lifeline through India 
and Burma, they are likely to resist 
until they are captured or annihilated. 

Meanwhile, General MacArthur’s 
forces have dealt another severe blow 
to the Japanese empire in the south- 
west Pacific. Following closely upon 
the British assault upon Sumatra, 
powerful American Army forces 
landed on both sides of Hollandia, in 
Dutch New Guinea, and occupied the 
vital base itself. Strongly supported 
by naval and air forces, the landing 
was made with relatively few losses to 
the Americans. 

Hollandia and adjoining territory 
along the north coast of Dutch New 
Guinea had been previously subjected 
to heavy air bombardment. This is 
the first Dutch territory to be recap- 
tured by the Allies since the Nazis 
overran the Netherlands just four 
years ago this month. After Pearl 







Harbor, the Japanese encountered few 
difficulties in overrunning the rich 


| Dutch empire in the Pacific. 


The occupation of Hollandia has 
greatly strengthened the Allied posi- 
tion in the southwest Pacific. An esti- 
mated 140,000 Japanese, from the Solo- 
mons to New Guinea, have now been 
cut off. , 


Japan in the Indies 


Although the recent moves against 
Sumatra and Dutch New Guinea came 
as a complete surprise, there is evi- 
dence that the Japanese have been 
fearing and preparing for a strong 
Allied blow at the Netherlands East 
Indies. Since the beginning of the 
year, enemy broadcasts have indicated 
that Japan is both tightening her po- 


‘litical control of the islands and trying 


to speed the process of looting their 
vast and strategic resources. 

When Japan first captured the East 
Indies, her propagandists tried to 
rally the people’s cooperation on a 
voluntary—or seemingly voluntary— 
basis. A “people’s party” called Poet- 
era was set up by the Japanese mili- 
tary command under the nominal lead- 
ership of a Javanese politician. But 
a few months ago, the Japanese had 
to disband it because of lack of popular 
support. In addition, a compulsory 


labor draft of the Indonesians has been 


started. For still closer control of 
the native population, the Japanese are 
setting up “neighborhood associations” 
of the kind used to keep their own 
people from mobilizing to oppose gov- 
ernment policy. 

While these moves are directed 
largely toward keeping the people of 
the Netherlands Indies from opposing 
Japanese rule, they are also devices to 
increase production so Japan may have 
picked the islands clean before her hold 
on them is challenged. Japan has 
native labor working night and day 
on the production of lumber. Already 
so much has been cut that Dutch au- 
thorities estimate that Java’s forests 
are nearly destroyed. So much cotton 
has been exported to Japan that the 
natives of the Indies are reported to 
be in rags. Most of the island’s food 
supplies are being used for the Japa- 
nese armies, with the result that both 
malnutrition and extreme inflation add 
to the distress of the people. 


1,400,000 More 


Once again Army and Navy officials 
are warning the nation that a dan- 
gerous manpower crisis is in the off- 
ing. So serious do they regard the 
threat of a labor shortage before the 
needs of the armed forces can be filled 


Story of the Week 


that they have now renewed their de 
mands for national service legislation, 

In a joint statement, Secretaries 
Knox and Stimson and Admiral Emory 
S. Land, head of the Maritime Com. 
mission, pointed out that 1,400,009 
more men will be called to duty under 
selective service before the year js 
over. Most of them will be draw 
from war industry, which, without 
some kind of labor draft, will be hard 
put to find replacements. 

Nor is industry’s manpower prob 


lem caused solely by the draining of 


of workers into the Army and Navy, 
OWI points out that while out of every 
1,000 people employed five leave t 
enter the armed forces each month, 
43 quit. Many plants are losing work 
ers faster than they can replace them 
even though they need increased per. 
sonnel to meet their government or. 
ders. 

A possible alternative to a worker's 
selective service system has been 
gested by the House Military Affairs 
Committee. The Committee recom- 
mends that 4-F’s refusing to take 


























Flag of the Four Freedoms 


sential war jobs be drafted into the 
Army and Navy and then assigned to 
some necessary non-combat duty. 


United Nations Flag 


Underneath the American Flag, and 
under the flags of Great Britain, 
China, Russia, and other United Na 
tions, a new symbol has begun to make 
its appearance around the world, It 
is the United Nations Flag of Four 
Freedoms—the honor flag which is be 
coming the international sign o 
friendship among the peace-loving and 
freedom-loving peoples of the world 

The United Nations Flag (four re 
bars on a white field) was designed t0 
fill the need for a symbol which would 
express the unity of spirit and purpose 
of the United Nations. It provides’ 
simple way in which a nation can pre 





































SETS NEW RECORD. TWA’s super transport plane, the 
Washington airport 


four-motored Lockheed 
after a transcontinental flight from California in less than seven hours 
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claim its connection with the United 
Nations, and pay respect to all the 
other countries belonging to or as- 
sociated with the group. 

. The United Nations Flag was chosen 
by United Nations representatives in 
unofficial discussions in 1942 and re- 
affirmed in 1943. It was developed 
after the most careful investigation. 
It was necessary to find a symbol dif- 
ferent from that used by any one 
country. It had to be simple and easily 
recognizable. It had to be acceptable 
everywhere. The four upright bars 
on a white field have apparently met 
the requirements. 

The United Nations Flag symbolizes 
Four Freedoms later to be determined. 
Several leaders of the United Nations 
have suggested various sets of basic 
Four Freedoms—President Roosevelt 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, for ex- 
ample. The flag is not intended, in any 
sense, to replace the flag of any or all 
the United Nations. It is never flown 
alone, but always under, or beside, 
the flag of the country in which it is 
displayed. It is usually smaller than 
the national emblem. 

A World-Wide Reference Guide has 
been worked out in unofficial coopera- 
tion with representatives of all the 45 
United and Associated Nations. It 
gives the regulations for displaying 
the flag and tells how the flag can 
easily be made from readily obtainable 
materials. The Guide may be obtained 
by writing to the Four Freedoms Com- 
mittee, Tower Building, Washington 
5,D.C. (The Guide is available at one 


cent a copy postpaid in minimum quan- - 


tities of 10, on a nonprofit basis.) 


Trip for Wallace 


Washington and the nation are cur- 
rently buzzing with speculations as to 
the meaning of the news that Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace will go to 
China, and possibly India, North 
Africa, and Italy this spring. Under 
the tensions of an election year, Wal- 
lace, like every other man in high 
party circles, has his every move 
studied for hidden political import. 

Some people believe Wallace’s forth- 
coming trip means that he is out of 
the running for the Democratic vice 
presidential nomination. Although he 
is scheduled to return before the na- 
tional convention starts, it is felt that 
party leaders may plan to keep him 





boy and girl scouts in Ch 
occupied elsewhere while they settle 
on another nominee. 

On the other hand, Wallace will be 
in the news while he is gone. Other 
observers feel that his trip is a device 
to build up his prestige for the nomi- 
nation. Feeling that his “radical” 
views on domestic policy have done 
much to discredit him at home, those 
who hold that he still has a chance to 
be President Roosevelt’s running mate 
should the Democratic party come out 
for a fourth term think a successful 
trip among the United Nations might 
bring him back to public favor. 

Still another interpretation of Wal- 
lace’s trip is simply that he is being 
sent to improve our relations with 
China. President Roosevelt has used 
personal envoys to patch up strained 
relations with other countries very suc- 
cessfully in the past. Since Wallace 
has always shown himself a capable 
good-will ambassador, it is felt that 
he may smooth over many of the ob- 
jections Chinese leaders have expressed 
toward our policies in recent months. 


Lend-Lease Upheld 


America’s expenditure of $20,000,- 
000,000 on lend-lease supplies for the 
other United Nations has often been 
questioned by people who fear that the 
goods we send to our Allies are being 
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Bill was limping badly. “What’s up?” 
asked the foreman. “Hurt yourself? 
“No—got a nail in my boot,” replied 


Bill. 
“Why don’t you take it out, then?” 
“What! In my lunch hour?” 


* * * 


A man was about ready to go to a 
Political meeting. “I’m not prejudiced at 
all,” he told,a friend. “I’m going with a 
Ben to. open and unbiased mind to 
to what I’m convinced is pure rub- 


The girl entered the bus with a pair 
oaks tes under her arm. A man imme- 
got up and offered A his seat. 
“Thank you very much,” was the 
bf “but I’ve been Side all after- 


* * * 







representative for the newspaper 

on Mr. Jones. “Good morning, 
I am, ha py to tell you that you 

ve won the ie contest in our paper. 

prize is $50,000, a world cruise as 

> as the war is over, and a pet dog. 

” said Mr. Jones. “What br ” 


* * * 


The ma manager of a theater was inter- 
be oa ga applicant for the ition of 
Finally he asked, at would 

in case of fire?” 
ton don’t worry about me,” said the 


*Pplicant, “I’d soon get out.” 


“What is the difference between am- 
monia and pneumonia?” 
“Search me.” 
“Why ammonia comes in bottles and 
pneumonia comes in chests.” 
* * + 


“The violinist’s execution was simply 
marvelous!” 
“Wasn’t it, though? You could see 
the audience hanging on every note.” 
*« * * 


“Have you, forgotten that five dollars 
you owe me?” 

“Certainly not. Didn’t you see me try 
to dodge into that doorway?” 
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misused or wasted. The doubts of 
such people have been increased by a 
number of rumors—often started by 
Axis propagandists—about what is 
done with lend-lease goods. 

One story has it that the Russians 
send American supplies to the Japa- 
nese in exchange for rubber. Another 
relates that the British substitute 
their own labels for ours on lend-lease 
articles and sell them to other coun- 
tries. 

Recently Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator Leo T. Crowley, whose 
agency distributes lend-lease supplies, 
punctured all these disquieting tales. 


According to Crowley, there is abso-~ 


lutely no factual evidence that any of 
these things have happened in the en- 
tire history of Iend-lease operations. 

It is hoped that Crowley’s statement 
will dispel the American people’s fears 
about lend-lease, Their general ap- 
proval of it has already been evidenced 
in Congress, where the House voted to 
continue it for another year by the 
overwhelming majority of 334 to 21. 


Democracy in Latin America 


The cause of democracy has had at 
least one important loss and one im- 
portant gain in Latin America in re- 
cent weeks. Its defeat came in the 
tiny republic of El Salvador in Central 
America, and its gain in the mighty 
country of Brazil. 

For the last 12 years, El Salvador 
has been ruled by a dictator named 
General Maximiliano Hernandez Mar- 
tinez—a man who followed the ex- 
ample of European dictators closely. 
Recently democratic groups in the 
country, long restless under his harsh 
regime, staged a revolt. Although 
complete order has not yet been re- 
stored in E] Salvador, it appears that 
this revolt was unsuccessful and that 
the General is still in power. Large 
numbers of revolutionaries have been 
shot or imprisoned. 

In Brazil, democracy’s gain came in 
the form of a promise from President 
Getulio Vargas. Vargas, himself a 
dictator, although one of the more 
benevolent autocratic rulers, told a 
public gathering that as soon as the 
war is over the Brazilian people will 
be permitted to choose their own gov- 
ernment in a free election: 

There has been no free election in 
Brazil since Vargas came to power in 
the revolution of 1930. Although he 
has improved education, labor condi- 
tions, and public health in his nation 
since he took over the reins of govern- 
ment, he has suppressed civil liberties 
and has done away with parliamentary 
government. 





| News Quiz | 





1. How are labels such as “reaction- 
ary” and “radical” — used to 
cloud real political issues? 

2. How do conservatives and liberals 


differ in their concept of the role which 
a should play in our economic 
e? 


3. What basic changes would socialists 
—_ in our economic order? 
. What is the difference between a 
socialist and a communist? 
Where did the terms “Right” and 
pn originate? 
6.-What is meant by the term “totali- 
sa gg 
. What recent change of policy has 
the United States nom in its dealings 
> Sp eo. » 
ow has ay ae a 
acted to prevent ‘ake me nen nfor- 
a ? ror the British Isles? 
What is the principal contribution 
6. to the German war machine b: 
Sweden? (b) Turkey? (c) Spain? {3} 


eee 
'o what extent has = Sy soned 
to i Wh her roa toward Germany? 
Pe. WwW had Ke. the — Nations -_ 
ronger on against 
es Se in the war? 
12, What is the most erful weapon 
in the hands of the ies to force the 
neutrals into line? 
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DARLING IN RH. ¥. HERALD TRIBUNE 


——: has happened to the Pacific 
Ocean since we went to school 
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AMERICANS TALK BACK. Though 
philosophy, Americans 


resolve their differences through 





nec 
on specific issues and in basic 
democratic discussion 


Conflicting Philosophies 


(Continued from page 1) 


or political life. For example, while 
he regrets the fact that many Ameri- 
cans are poorly housed, he would prob- 
ably oppose a plan by which the gov- 
ernment would try to furnish low-cost 
houses to the poor, feeling that hous- 
ing progress, in the long run, would 
come faster through private enter- 
prise. He doesn’t like the government 
to regulate the practices of corpora- 
tions closely, for he thinks that the 
country is more likely to be prosper- 
ous if business concerns have a rela- 
tively free hand. 


Favors Limited Regulation 


The conservative who is not an ex- 
tremist thinks that there must be some 
regulation of business by the govern- 
ment, but he wants it held to the 
minimum, and whenever a concrete 
issue involving governmental control 
of wages, prices, working conditions, 
or competitive. practices arises, the 
conservative forces are more often 
than not lined up against the proposed 
measures of regulation. 

Opposed to the conservatives are the 
liberals or progressives. A generation 
ago—in the days of Theodore Roose- 
velt—the term “progressive” was in 
common use. During recent years, the 
people formerly called progressives 
have more commonly been called lib- 
erals. The difference between the con- 
servatives and the liberals is one of 
degree—a matter of emphasis. A con- 
servative thinks more about the good 
things which we now enjoy and upon 
the progress which we have already 
made, while the liberal is more in- 
clined to fix his attention upon short- 
comings or weaknesses in American 


society and upon possibilities of im- 
provement. 

The difference between the two 
groups is illustrated by their attitude 
toward’ poverty. Both conservatives 
and liberals realize that many Ameri- 
cans are very poor—poorly housed, 
poorly clothed, and poorly fed. Both 
regret this fact and both are desirous 
of making economic progress and rais- 
ing living standards. But the con- 
servative believes that progress in this 
direction will come through the use of 
private initiative and not through 
governmental interference. The con- 
servative claims that America has 
made greater economic progress than 
any country on earth because individ- 
uals have been left largely free to 
develop their talents without many 
governmental restrictions. The con- 
servative, therefore, would have the 
government play a minor role in the 
economic life of the nation, stepping in 
only when serious abuses and injus- 
tices develop. 


The Liberal View 


The liberal, on the other hand, feels 
that the government must play a major 
role in shaping economic forces. When 
poverty exists and injustices are 
found, he is inclined to say, “Some- 
thing must be done about this,” and 
he means something must be done by 
the government. Accordingly, he sup- 
ports measures for unemployment re- 
lief and government-subsidized hous- 
ing, or group medicine, or increased 
spending by the government on edu- 
cation. 

The liberal usually insists upon 
heavier taxes on the rich in order that 


money may be obtained to carry on 
projects which will help the poor. He 
is on the lookout for business practices 
which raise the prices of goods to con- 
sumers. He favors government regu- 
lation to prevent monopolies. He 
favors labor unions in order that work- 
ers may be in a position to get a larger 
share of the national income. He 
stands for a strong and active govern- 
ment, ready at all times to take a hand 
in an effort to improve the lot of the 
people. The extreme liberal may even 
think that the government should 
itself own certain kinds of business, 
and that it should operate factories 
here and there in competition with 
private industries in order to hold 
down prices and enforce business prac- 
tices which, in the liberal’s opinion, 
will be beneficial to all the people. 


“Radicals,” “Reactionaries” 


The real liberal does not, however, 
favor the ownership by the govern- 
ment of all or even most of industry. 
A man who takes that position may 
properly be termed a “radical.” A 
radical is a liberal who carries the 
ideas of the liberals to extremes. He 
feels that drastic changes should be 
made in the social and economic life, 
and that they should be made quickly. 

The term “radical” is very much 
abused. It has become a term of re- 
proach. Many conservatives call lib- 
erals “radicals” in order to stir up 
feeling against them. The careful stu- 
dent, when he hears someone called a 
“radical,” must examine that person’s 
position carefully to see if he really 
is a radical, whether he would make 
drastic changes in our economic life, 
or whether he stands for the kind of 
changes advocated by liberals. 

Just as there are extremists on the 
liberal side, there are also extremists 
among conservatives. These are prop- 
erly called “reactionaries.” We have 
said that the conservative wants to 
keep things very much as they are. 
The reactionary thinks that too many 
changes have already been made, and 
he would like to return to conditions 
such as prevailed years ago. 

A good example of a reactionary 
would be a man who favored the aboli- 
tion of the income tax. We have had 
the income tax for nearly 30 years. 
It provides for taxing people accord- 
ing to their incomes, so that the rich 
and well-to-do will pay more than the 
poor. It is accepted today in princi- 
ple by most people. Conservatives op- 
pose extremely heavy taxes on large 


attach the label “reactionary” to g 
conservative who does not agree with 
liberal policies. For this reason, the 
thoughtful student must be careful to 
examine the facts and the arguments 
presented when he hears a candidate 
or policy labeled “reactionary.” 

A good many conservatives today 
believe that many of the reforms that 
have been made during the last 29 
years must be retained in the interest 
of economic stability and progress, 
Few would favor the repeal of such 
measures as the social security law, 
regulation of the nation’s stock ex- 
changes, and other federal laws. They 
believe that labor’s right to organize 
should be protected. 

But perhaps a majority of conserva. 
tives would say that the government 
has gone too far in controlling and 
regulating business and industry in 
recent years. They contend that even 
in peacetime so many restrictions had 
been placed upon business and in- 
dustrial organizations that private 
initiative was stifled and that progress 
had thus become difficult. They seea 
dangerous trend which, if continued, 
will destroy the system of private en- 
terprise. 


Public Ownership 


A socialist is one who thinks that 
all—or nearly all—instruments of pro- 
duction should be under public owner- 
ship. Under a socialist society, rail- 
roads, factories, stores, farmland, 
would all be owned by the public, 
either by the municipalities, the states, 
or the nation. Practically all people 
under such a system would be public 
employees. There are many forms of 
socialism, but public ownership is a 
feature of all of them. The socialists 
do not ordinarily demand that all prop- 
erty be publicly owned. They say that 
a man should own his clothing and 
other personal effects, and possibly his 
home, but all the land, natural re- 
sources, and business enterprise should 
be under some form of public owner- 
ship and management. 

Frequently the terms “socialism” 
and “communism” are used _inter- 
changeably. For example, it is com- 
monly said that the Russian system is 
communistic, yet the Russians call it 
socialistic. The official name of Rus 
sia is the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 
made is that the socialists believe in 
the gradual movement toward social- 
ism. They want to convince a ma- 
jority of the people that socialism 














FOREIGN POLICY ASH 


What we are fighting against 


incomes, but they would not do away 
with the income tax altogether. 

A man who favors getting away 
completely from the income tax prin- 
ciple, and who thinks we should go 
back to the days when income taxes 
were not collected could be called a 
reactionary, because he believes in “‘re- 
action” or turning back. Just as the 
term “radical” is frequently abused 
by conservatives, so the term “reac- 
tionary” is often abused by liberals. 
Some liberals make it a practice to 


should be adopted. Their plan is that 
when a majority believe in socialism 
they can put it into effect according 
to constitutional methods. 

The communists, on the other hand, 
are said to believe in violent actio® 
They think that if those who favo 
socialism should ever become strong 
enough to get control of the gover 
ment, the opponents of socialism 
prevent their doing so by force. The? 
believe, therefore, that socialism @ 
be adopted only by force. 
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We now come to two terms which 
are frequently used to describe such 
groups as we have been discussing as 
“Right” and “Left.” At one time dur- 
ing the French Revolution when the 
revolutionary assembly moved into 
new quarters, it happened quite by 
chance that those who thought that the 
revolution had gone far enough oc- 
cupied the seats which were at the 
right as they faced the chairman. 
Those who wanted to go further with 
the revolution sat over on the left, 
while the more moderate parties sat 
in the middle. Since that time, it has 
been the custom in all of the parlia- 


. ments on the continent of Europe for 


the more conservative forces to sit on 
the right, while the liberals, or radi- 
cals, or socialists have occupied the 
seats on the left. 

This custom has given rise to the 
practice of speaking of conservatives 
as the “Right” and of radicals as the 
“Left.” In each of our political parties 
today there is a so-called left wing and 
right wing. 

It is sometimes said of a man that 
he is far to the left, meaning that he 
is an extreme liberal, or radical, or 
perhaps even a socialist or communist. 
Someone else may be spoken of as 
being far to the right, meaning that 
he is an extreme conservative or a 
reactionary. Many people are, of 
course, middle-of-the-roaders, not 
being definitely lined up on either the 
left or right side. The terms “right- 
ist” and “leftist” are often used to de- 
fine a person’s position. 

The color red is the symbol of com- 
munism. It also symbolizes the Soviet 
Union. For that reason, radicals, espe- 
cially communists and socialists, are 
frequently called “Reds.” Frequently 


the term is misused. A person whois | 


not radical at all, who does not advo- 
cate change of the government by 
force, or who does not even favor gov- 
ernment ownership of industry, but 
who instead is a liberal advocating 
action by the government to regulate 
industry is called a “Red” by conserva- 
tives. This name is applied in order 
that he may be made unpopular. 
Sometimes a person who is not defi- 
nitely a radical or a “Red” but who is 
rather “leftish” in his views is called 
a “Pink.” A man who is not a com- 
munist but who favors certain features 
of the communist program is often re- 
ferred to as a “fellow traveler.” 


Features of Capitalism 


Capitalism is a system under which 
property is owned not by the govern- 
ment but by private individuals. In- 
dustries are operated under private 
ownership. A government under 
Which capitalism prevails may be dem- 
ocratic or it may not. It may be an 
absolute monarchy or a dictatorship. 
So long as industry in the main is in 
private hands, the system is capitalis- 
tic, regardless of the nature of the 
government. Capitalism is an eco- 
nomic system, not a political system. 

The same thing is true of socialism. 
Conceivably, a nation might establish 
Setialism and be a democracy, or it 
Might have socialism and be a dicta- 
torship or a monarchy. The people, 
through elections, might decide upon 
80vernment ownership of industry, or 
4 dictator or king might make this 
decision for his country. 

All democratic countries, however, 

adopted capitalism either com- 

y or in very large part. That is 

the case with England, the United 
tes, Sweden, and other democratic 
‘ountries. It is true that the govern- 
Ments of all these countries engage in 
ome commercial or business activities. 
England a few industries, including 


the radio, are under government oper- 
ation. In Sweden, the railways, tele- 
phone and telegraph, and certain other 
industries are publicly owned. In 
both these countries, however, capital- 
ism is chiefly practiced. 

In the United States, the distribu- 
tion of the mails, a big industry in 
itself, is in the hands of the govern- 
ment. Education is also under public 
control.. Aside from these and a very 
few other exceptions, American indus- 
try operates wholly under the capital- 
istic system. The American people 
look upon the conception of private 
property in very much the same way 
they do democracy. 

In fact, supporters of capitalism be- 
lieve that even though, in theory, it 
appears possible for socialism to oper- 


produced and what should not. It has 
fixed prices and wages. It has imposed 
higher taxes than have ever been 
known in this country before. Every 
industry, large and small, is hedged 
about by regulations. 

It is generally recognized that such 
government activity is necessary in 
time of war, but many conservatives 
want to eliminate the drastic wartime 
regulations when peace comes, and also 
to eliminate some of the government 
restrictions and regulations which 
were imposed by the Roosevelt admin- 
istration before the war. In short, 
they want a maximum of “free enter- 
prise.” 

Liberals, on the other hand, say it 
is necessary for the government to 
interfere to a considerable extent in 


shaping economic 


SYMBOL OF GOVERNMENT. a conflicts of political 
play 


government 


ate in a democracy, such cannot hap- 
pen in actual fact. They say that if 
the majority of people in a nation 
should ever approve government own- 
ership of industry and agriculture, 
the government would soon become so 
powerful and tyrannical, it would de- 


-stroy all individual freedom and de- 


mocracy. They point to the fact that 
the only country which has complete 
ownership of industry and agriculture 
is Russia, and that it is governed by a 
dictatorship. While the Soviet leaders 
claim that Russia is moving in the 
direction of democracy, believers in 
capitalism do not think that country, 
under its present economic system, will 
ever arrive at its destination of democ- 
racy even if that is its real destina- 
tion. 

Another term which we hear a 
great deal about is “free enterprise.” 
Conservatives interpret this term to 
mean a maximum of freedom for indi- 
viduals to carry on their economic 
enterprises. They say that it implies 


“a minimum of government interfer- 


ence. They contend that “free enter- 
prise” has spurred individuals on to 
greater achievement in this country 
than any place else in the world. 
Conservatives feel that “free enter- 
prise” has been dealt a severe blow by 
the Roosevelt administration and by 
the war. During the war, of course; 
the government has closely supervised 
and regulated the nation’s economic 
life. It has decided what should be 


the nation’s economic affairs in order 
to protect “free enterprise.” They 
say that great corporations and mon- 
opolies have done much to destroy 
genuine “free enterprise,” and that it 
is up to the government to regulate 
the activities of the “big fellows” in 
order to enable small businesses to live 
and in-order to stimulate “free enter- 


2 ” 
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prise. 
Regimentation 


Regimentation is another term of 
which we hear a great deal. Conserv- 
atives who object to the many regula- 
tions which the government has im- 
posed during wartime, and even dur- 
ing the years before the war, say that 
the people are being controlled by the 
government, that they are being made 
to fall into line, that they are losing 
their freedom and are being “regi- 
mented.” 

Liberals who favor a large measure 
of governmental activity say that the 
increased activity of the government 
has given people more freedom. They 
say that if the ‘government should 
stand aside and not take an active 
part in the effort to improve condi- 
tions, millions of people would be out 
of work, they would be regimented in 
the great army of the unemployed, and 
since they would be helpless they 
would not be free. 

A totalitarian system is one under 
which the state, that is, the national 
government, exercises a powerful con- 


trol over all phases of life, political, 
economic, and social. The total ener- 
gies of the country are brought into 
use to strengthen the state. Its in- 
dustry is controlled’ by the govern- 
ment, and so is labor and agriculture. 
Each individual is but a cog in a 
great machine. Germany and prewar 
Italy are illustrations of totalitarian- 
ism. 
Citizen’s Responsibility 


These are but a few of the more 
common terms or labels used to de- 
scribe conflicting philosophies of gov- 
ernment and iridustry. In a good 
many cases they do not accurately de- 
scribe the philosophies which prevail 
and many of them have come to be 
used to provoke emotion rather than 





ewiné GaLLoway 
relates to the role which 


thought. Such words as “reactionary” 
and “radical” are emotion-charged 
words and are used in political cam- 
paigns to evoke an unpleasant picture 
in the mind of the listener. 

If democracy in this country or any 
other is to function smoothly and ef- 
fectively, the citizen must steel him- 
self against the prejudices which 
might be aroused by the use of labels. 
He must learn to examine the issues 
which come up for decision and must 
select his candidates on the basis of 
their attitude toward the specific is- 
sues. If a candidate is branded as 
“reactionary,” or “radical”; if he is 
called a “conservative” or a “liberal,” 
the citizen should not make his choice 
on the basis of these labels, but should 
study carefully the views of the can- 
didate on the great issues which today 
confront the American people. 

It seems probable that the coming 
political campaign will be character- 
ized by more name-calling than is 
customary in our political contests. It 
will not serve the cause of democracy 
if candidates are called “fascist” or 
“red” or “reactionary” by their oppo- 
nents; nor will the cause of democracy 
be served if the American people are 
influenced by this name-calling. Too 
frequently, name-calling is substituted 
for intelligent discussion. There will 
be plenty of vital issues upon which 
decisions should be based, and these 
issues should be faced squarely and 
intelligently by the citizen. 
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